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In next week’s issue 


In Loch Ness monster we examine the ecology of 
the Loch. Could a monster really survive on the 
little food found in those deep waters? We look 
at the problems of interstellar communications 
in the search for Extra-terrestrial intelligence. 
What would extra-terrestrial astronomers make 
of our attempt to contact them? Could the 
geographic lines in the shape of a pentagram 
yield some clues in our quest for the elusive 
treasure of Rennes-le-Chateau? And in 
Executive ESP the mystery of the sixth sense 

— or ‘hunches’ — of businessmen is explored. We 
finish with two more UFO reports from the Canary 
Islands and south-west France in UFO Casebook. 
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Reach for the stars 


Space probes and manned space flight have brought us 
closer to the stars, but still we have not contacted any extra- 
terrestrial intelligences. RON HYAMS looks at the problems 
we face in our continuing search for proof that we are not 
alone in the Universe 


Mainpicture: Mars’ the ‘red planet’ 
as photographed by the approaching 
Viking | space probe in 1976 


Inset: a close up of the surface of Mars 
with the Viking scoop in the foreground. 
Laboratory analysis of Martian soil 
showed it to be devoid of organic life 


Extra-terrestrial intelligence 


IS MAN ALONE 1n this Galaxy? Some as- 
tronomers believed that they had the answer 
at the turn of the century. They trained their 
telescopes on Mars and thought that they 
could make out signs that a dying race was 
fighting a dramatic battle against the planet’s 
parched deserts. 

Although most observers failed to detect 
these signs, the astronomers claimed to be 
‘canals’ on Mars — gigantic 
irrigation channels designed to carry water 
from the polar caps to the equator. For the 
first time there appeared to be evidence to 
support the hypothesis of extra-terrestrial 
intelligence (ETI), and the imagination of the 
public was fired. 

As popular interest in ETI grew, the scien- 
tific establishment began to invest large sums 
of money in the search for intelligent life on 
other planets. ‘The launching of the Mariner 
4 spacecraft in 1965 was the first important 
step. ‘lo quote a National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) spokesman: ‘It 
is one of the major thrusts of our pro- 
gram .. . the search for life on other planets.’ 

Mariner 4’s cameras were trained on the 
planet Mars, and the pictures were radioed 
back to Earth. They revealed something 
unexpected and disappointing: a cratered 
surface that looked more like that of the 
Moon than that of Earth. Of the ‘canals’ — 
and of life — there was no sign. 

A full photographic survey of Mars was 
not undertaken until 1971, when Mariner 9 
was launched. The pictures that the space- 
craft transmitted to Earth revealed one par- 
ticularly interesting feature: wiggly lines that 


able to see 


looked like rivers. Could it be that Mars had 
water? And if so, could the planet provide a 
suitable environment for life after all? 

In 1975 the landing on Mars of the United 
States’ Viking I space probe marked the 
most difficult technical achievement in the 
history of the Space Age. A NASA spokesman 
pointed out the potential significance of this: 
‘The Viking landings on Mars should have a 
stimulating effect on public interest in astro- 
nautics. This will be especially true if evi- 
dence is found of life on Mars.’ 

Viking I carried a miniature laboratory 


Left: American astronomer Dr 
Carl Sagan pictured with a 
replica of a Viking space 
probe. Dr Sagan believes that 
there may be as many asa 
billion Earth-like planets in 
our Galaxy alone 


Above: the Viking space 
‘laboratory’ which carried out 
‘instant’ tests on soil and 
other samples retrieved by the 
crab-like scoop of the Viking 
probe 


Below: Dr Stanley L. Miller, 
Professor of Chemistry at the 
University of California, whose 
chemical experiments in 1953 
proved that it is relatively 
simple to create amino acids 
the basis of all life 


equipped to analyse Martian soil that was to 
be collected by a sampling arm operated by 
remote control. ‘Tests had shown that the 
equipment was sensitive enough to detect 
organic matter even in the barren soil of the 
Antarctic. Scientists hoped that the incub- 
ation of Martian soil might permit them to 
isolate living organisms. Yet the results of all 
the tests conducted on the soil retrieved by 
Viking I were negative. We must conclude 
that if there is any life at all on Mars, it must 
be very primitive. As far as the search for 
intelligent life is concerned, NASA will have to 
look elsewhere. 

The failure of the mission to find life on 
Mars shook the belief of some people in the 
idea of ETI. The search for life on other 
planets may be pointless, they began to 
think; perhaps we are alone after all, and 
there is something so special about Earth that 
it alone can support life. Perhaps... but 
an experiment carried out first by Stanley 
Miller in 1935 suggests that this surmise may 
be unfounded. 

In Dr Miller’s experiment electrical dis- 
charges — artificial lightning — were passed 
through a mixture of water, ammonia, me- 
thane and hydrogen, the substances that 
were then believed to have formed the primi- 
tive atmosphere of the Earth. At the end of a 
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week, two of the simplest amino acids — 
essential for life — had been formed. The 
latest findings of modern research suggest 
that the early atmosphere of the Earth was 
actually made up of carbon dioxide and water 
vapour. But, when Dr Miller’s experiment 
was repeated using carbon dioxide, water 
and small traces of compounds of nitrogen, 
similar results were obtained — again, simple 
amino acids were formed. ‘The inevitable 
conclusion was that, provided certain simple 
conditions exist, these complex molecules 
will always be formed. In other words, no 
magic ingredient is required to initiate the 
process that leads to the emergence of living 
organisms — and there is no reason at all why 
life should not emerge spontaneously on any 
Earth-like planet. 

Furthermore, some biologists believe that 
intelligence confers such advantages that 
evolutionary pressures will always tend to 
promote the development of intelligent 
species — and that an intelligent species is 
likely to develop a technology that will enable 
it to reach out and make contact with beings 
on other planets. 

All this seems to imply that the Universe 
is teeming with intelligent life. Unfortunate- 
ly, that may not be the case. 

American astronomer Dr Carl Sagan, one 


Perhaps there is some evolutionary flaw 
that makes all intelligent species seek 
self-destruction. The very basis of evo- 
lutionary advance is competition, the 
struggle for survival, but to an intelligent 
being competition is more than a battle 
for the next scrap of food; it is also a fight 
for long-term advantage, which inevit- 
ably provokes confrontation. The ad- 
vance of technology cannot help but lead 
increasingly to fatal confrontation. Of 
course, not all technology is geared to 
killing, but the products of almost any 
sophisticated technology can be modi- 
fied to kill if the motives of anger or fear 
are present. 

Homo sapiens has already reached the 
point at which a full-scale nuclear war 
could end Earth’s civilisation — perhaps 
for ever. And even if such a war does not 
take place, he stands a good chance of 
poisoning his planet with industrial or 
chemical waste, of releasing a new plague 
created in the genetic engineering lab- 
oratories, or simply of succumbing to the 
strain of a fruitless attempt to meet the 
needs of an increasing population. 

Man evolved on this planet over 
§0,000 years ago, but only in the last 
decade or so has his technology advanced 
to the point at which he can communi- 
cate with the stars. Time will tell if his 
faltering technological civilisation will 
destroy itself or allow him to live out his 
full time on Earth. 
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of the leading investigators in the field, has 
suggested that there may be as many as a 
billion Earth-like (and therefore habitable 
planets in our Galaxy. Yet the chain that 
links the formation of molecules with the 
emergence of actual life is extremely complex 
and depends on the unpredictable conjunc- 
tion of many favourable circumstances. For 
this reason biologists have traditionally as- 
sumed that out of 10 planets on which 
suitable conditions exist, life might develop 
on only one. Even this cautious assumption 
may be an overestimate. Our search for a 
planet that harbours intelligent life may be a 
long and exacting one. 

Theorists have raised another issue — an 
even more daunting one: even if it could be 
assumed with confidence that there were 
intelligent beings on other planets, we do not 
know how long the civilisations created by 
these beings might endure. 

This is an important point. It would be 
reasonable to suppose that each civilisation 
lasts for a short time only. (We do not have to 
look far for a justification for this assump- 
tion. We find it hard to co-operate in our 
search for solutions to problems on Earth: 
local quarrels often appear to generate more 


concern than does our survival as a planet.) If 


civilisations on other planets are short-lived, 
most are either still growing or have already 
died. As intelligence is unlikely to reach an 


advanced stage on two planets at the same 
time, it could be argued that we are not likely 
to encounter another civilisation at the brief 
moment of its full flowering. It is possible 
that technologically skilled civilisations from 
different planets may never meet. 

‘The implications of the estimated lifetime 
of advanced civilisations have been consid- 
ered by Gerrit Verschuur of the Fiske Plane- 
tarium in Boulder, Colorado, USA. If civilis- 
ations really last only a few centuries, he 
calculates that there are at present no more 
than Io or 20 scattered throughout the whole 
Galaxy. The law of averages would suggest 
therefore that the nearest is at least 2000 
light-years distant from Earth and virtually 
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Above: Gerrit Verschuur, atop 
radio astronomy research 
engineer attached to the Fiske 
Planetarium in Boulder, 
Colorado, USA. He estimates 
that there are only 10 or 20 
civilisations comparable to 
our own in the Galaxy 


impossible to reach. If we assume a short 
lifetime, he says, ‘we are effectively alone in 
the Galaxy.’ Even assuming a much longer 
lifetime of, say, 10 million years, communi- 
cative societies would still be about I1oo light- 
years distant. Verschuur is not at all hopeful 
that contact would be possible even then. 

But all this is mere speculation. ‘he only 
way to find out whether intelligent life exists 
on other planets is to watch out for signs of 
intelligence from space. This point was made 
in 1959 by physicists Philip Morrison and 
Guiseppe Cocconi, in a paper that was the 
first openly to suggest a search by radio 
astronomers for interstellar messages; and 
the point remains as cogent today as ever. 

Of course, there is an increasingly wide- 
spread view that we already are in contact 
with ETI, that Earth is being visited now. 
Such a view is based on sightings of UFOs, 
objects that no one can identify and that are 
said to be interstellar spaceships. ‘There are 
thousands of UFO reports each year. Many 
are hoaxes; many are genuine but easily 
explained. ‘There is no doubt whatever that 
some sightings are genuine and entirely 
mysterious. There is, however, no reason to 
suppose that any object cited in a UFO report 
is an extra-terrestrial spaceship. Such a craft 
is not inconceivable, to be sure, but at 
present there is no conclusive evidence that 
an interstellar spaceship has been identified. 

Why is belief in extra-terrestrials so wide- 
spread? Professor Menzel of Harvard Uni- 
versity sees 1t as a modern myth devised to 


‘ 


explain what we can’t understand. ‘People 
see some queer, luminous formation in the 
sky. They are frightened because they don’t 
know what causes the apparition. They at- 


tempt, therefore, to interpret it in terms of 


whatever ideas are in vogue at the time.’ 

When flying saucers came into the news 
with the first ‘sighting’ in 1947 there was a 
ready-made tradition waiting for them. ‘The 
writer Charles Fort devoted his life to col- 
lecting oddities in the news. He suggested 
that strange natural phenomena (such as falls 
of stone, fish or frogs 
beings from some extra-terrestrial civilis- 
ation ‘fishing for us’. The idea of flying 
saucers caught on and spread worldwide. 
‘The time was ripe for the concept: Man was 
already contemplating space exploration, so 
why not space travel in reverse? ‘The view 
seized upon by dozens of writers — some not 
too scrupulous about the facts — inflamed a 
credulous public with stories that were large- 
ly baseless about flying saucers from outer 
space. So began the UFO cult. 

‘The UFO mystery may have a basis in fact, 
but undoubtedly it also contains a large 
subjective element. Perhaps the tendency to 
interpret UFOs as the craft of extra-terres- 
trials reflects Man’s need for a belief in the 
magical and wonderful. Our scientific age 
has destroyed much of the mystical, non- 
rational element of belief; it 1s possible that 
the extra-terrestrial hypothesis has arisen to 
fill the vacuum. Lester Grinspoon, Professor 
of Psychiatry at Harvard University, has 


were the result of 


Above: Professor Philip 
Morrison who, together with 
fellow physicist Guiseppe 
Cocconi, suggested in 1959 
that we actively attract 
interstellar messages by 
transmitting our own 
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Left: the climax of the highly 
successful film C/ose 
encounters of the third kind. 
The subtitle — ‘we are not 
alone’ — accurately pinpoints 
the hopes of many people: 
that there is somebody out 
there’ who watches over us 


expanded on this theme: 
‘The extraordinary effect generated by 
the UFO controversy derives from the 
unconscious conflicts displaced on to it 
concerning the problem of death and 
immortality. Our guess is that for some 
of those who vehemently defend the 
extraterrestrial hypothesis it symboli- 
cally represents a denial of the finite 
nature of life. Those that deny their 
anxiety may, on the other hand, be led 

to attack the hypothesis with consider- 

able passion. . . . clearly this degree of 

subjective involvement is an obstacle to 

solving the UFO puzzle. 
Given the emotional energy that has been 
released by the debate, clearly reaction to the 
discovery of ETI (if it ever happens) will be 
pronounced. As yet we do not know whether 
there are beings superior to us anywhere in 
the Universe; thus we tend to regard our- 
selves as the pinnacle of creation. 

Perhaps we will become wiser as a result of 
the mere search for ETI. The thought of 
civilisations more advanced than our own 
may prompt us to acknowledge the pettiness 
of our own differences and may shame us into 
more serious attempts at co-operation. And 
even if all our searches fail and we suspect 
that we are alone in the Galaxy, may we not 
discover that our small planet is a precious 
jewel, too rare to risk in childish squabbles? 


Are the extra-terrestrials already trying to 
contact us? See page 246 
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Ever since the 1930s people have been attempting to capture the Loch 
Ness monster on film. The archives are full of alleged photographic 
evidence of the existence of the monster — but how much of it is genuine? 
And what does it tell us about the monster? ADRIAN SHINE investigates 


THE EXPLOSION of interest in what may or 
may not lurk in the dark depths of Loch Ness 
was sparked off by the Mackay sighting on 14 
April 1933. Since then the volume of evi- 
dence has grown steadily — there were 50 
other sightings in that year alone — and has 
been sustained ever since with many more 
sightings, photographs, films and other evi- 
dence as attempts have been made to investi- 
gate the ‘monster’ 

In addition to the better view afforded by 
north side of the loch, 
press interest led to many sightings being 
documented; the two factors together could 
account for the apparent suddenness of the 
phenomenon. Once Loch Ness was publicly 
known to contain a mystery, people would 
obviously be on the lookout for any signs 
of the unusual and, by the same token, the 
interest would induce strong expectation and 
powerful suggestion. 

‘The major difficulty in evaluating eyewit- 
ness accounts and evidence is one of subjec- 
tivity. An honest man may easily be mistaken 
yr fooled; a dishonest one is quite likely to 


tree-felling on the 
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give a good impression; and an educated one 
may be imaginative. The fact is that without 
very specific experience, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to judge time, size, distance or 
with any accuracy, especially over water. By 
pressing a witness to commit himself to just 
such details, the investigator is inadvertently 
contriving to make an honest man appear a 
liar or fool. So it is impossible to construct a 
particularly accurate picture of what 
been seen by using this kind of material. 

The loch itself presents problems because 


speed 


has 


it plays tricks on the eyes. It is a large mass of 


water sometimes completely calm in a way 
that the sea, for example, rarely is, and its 
high shorelines cast deep shadows and reflec- 
tions. In these conditions you can get a visual 
impression totally out of proportion to the 
actual cause — of small animals, water birds, 
boat wakes and wind. The wakes from boats 
passing through the loch, for example, can be 
reflected from the shores to form a standing 
wave in the centre of the loch after the 
particular boat has passed out of sight. 
Despite these problems, thousands of 
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Above: is this the head of the 
Loch Ness monster? This 
photograph was taken, using 
an underwater camera, by Dr 
Robert Rines of the Academy 
of Applied Science, 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, USA, on 20 June 
1975. Although the peaty 
waters of the bottom of the 
loch make it difficult to 
identify what the 

photograph represents, it has 
been argued that the symmetry 
of the object shows it is 
animate; on the other hand, 
many experts hold that the 
photograph shows merely 
the bottom of the loch 


Above right: an artist's 
impression of the object in Dr 
Rines’s photograph. Some 
people believe the horns may 
be used by the monster as 
snorkel tubes to enable it to 
breathe without surfacing 
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eyewitness sightings are now on record, 
thanks to the press, individual authors and 
investigative organisations such as the Loch 
Ness Investigation Bureau, which was active 
between 1962 and 1972. The descriptions are 
remarkably consistent, and describe a long- 
necked, hump-backed creature that some- 
times moves at speed, both with neck raised 
and lowered, and at other times simply 
appears for a while and submerges quietly. 

The first chronicler of the Loch Ness 
sightings was  Lieutenant-Commander 
Rupert Gould who, in his book The Loch 
Ness monster (1934) described 42 sightings 
from 1923 to 1933 in a well-presented case. 
He felt that the creature was an isolated 
specimen that had become trapped in the 
loch. He was followed by Mrs Constance 
White, wife of the manager of the Caledonian 
Canal; her book More than a legend, pub- 
lished in 1957, contained references to over 60 
sightings. She established that the phenome- 
non had not ceased after 1934 as some had 
believed and that sometimes more than one 
animal was seen at a time — suggesting a 
resident population. More recent authors 
include Tim Dinsdale, Ted Holliday, Peter 
Costello and Nick Witchell, all of whom have 
added more examples of eyewitness evi- 
dence; much of this evidence is drawn from 
the extensive files of the Loch Ness Investi- 
gation Bureau, which collected reports at the 
loch side. 

The sheer volume of eyewitness evidence 
from Loch Ness and its intensity suggest 
there is a population of large animals in the 
water. This and some unexplained scientific 
findings, particularly through sonar, are all 
we can go by at present. Surface behaviour is 
so obviously uncharacteristic that no real 
pattern can be established. ‘There are more 
sightings inthe summer months, particularly 
at the mouth of rivers, and certainly more on 
calm, hot days. But weather conditions and 
the fact that summer marks the height of the 
tourist season must be taken into account. 


Below: from the series of 
underwater photographs 
taken by Dr Robert Rines (see 
also page 190), an artist was 
able to build up this picture of 
what the Loch Ness monster 
might look like. It shows the 
long neck, small head and 
flippers mentioned in so many 
reports of sightings 


Loch Ness monster 


Besides eyewitness evidence, there are the 
photographic records of surfacings. Al- 
though the photographic image may appear 
irrefutable, and may be seen to present 
measurable evidence that can be indepen- 
dently assessed, the limitations of the lens in 
fact make any such assessment very difficult. 
Photographs taken with ordinary equipment 
give far less information than the naked eye — 
and, sadly, the photographic print process is 
very easy to manipulate in order to produce 
fakes. Loch Ness is, naturally enough, fair 
game for hoaxers of all kinds. 

‘The usual view of an object on the loch is 
that of a dark image on a light background. 
This makes the ‘negative’ fake simplicity 
itself since all that is needed is to draw a 
silhouette on the negative or print and then 
re-photograph the result, so producing an 
‘original’ negative. One of the easiest and 
most frequently used ways of faking pictures 
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is to photograph ordinary objects out of 
context. These range from the simple ruse of 
a pair of motor tyres, with a stone thrown in 
the water to cause disturbance, to quite 
sophisticated Loch Ness ‘Muppets’. These 
photographs can, of course, be produced 
anywhere; background is generally absent 
since this tends to provide scale and make the 
object appear smaller and less significant. 
Where identifiable Loch Ness backgrounds 
are used, it is common to show existing 
features that have been slightly adapted, 
such as rocks in a line, logs or even a fence 
post adorned with a sock! 

From time to time, however, photographs 
are produced that stimulate real interest. 
Those dating from 1933 to the present day 
may be divided into two main types — ‘bad’ 
ones that could well be genuine and ‘good’ 
ones that are probably not. The ‘classic’ 
pictures must be included in any discussion 
of the Loch Ness phenomenon, although 
very few are now considered significant evi- 
dence by the current Loch Ness and Morar 
Project. Not only do they differ markedly 
from one another, but none of the pictures 
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Loch Ness monster 


taken during the comprehensive surface 
study by the Loch Ness_ Investigation 
Bureau over a 10-year period shows anything 
like the amount of body seen in the ‘classic’ 
photographs, although some show low-lying 
humps and wakes. 

Ciné films are far harder to fake than still 
pictures; so, although their subject matter 
may still be open to debate, they do provide 
more valuable evidence. ‘Iwo film sequences 
in particular are exceptional. 

The first was shot on 23 April 1960 by 
‘Tim Dinsdale from the mouth of the River 
Foyers, which flows into Loch Ness from the 
south about a third of the way up from Fort 
Augustus. It shows a hump moving slowly 
away from him and then fast across his field 
of vision while submerging. The film was 
submitted to the Joint Air Reconnaissance 
Intelligence Centre (JARIC) by David James 
of the Loch Ness Investigation Bureau. In 
very broad terms, the analysts concluded the 
object was ‘probably animate’. It was nearly 
53 feet (1.7 metres) wide, moved through the 
water at a speed of about 1omph (16km/h) 
and appeared to submerge. 

The second film, shot by Richard Raynor 
during the Loch Ness Expedition of 1967 on 
the morning of 13 June, is exceptional for its 
technical quality. The film, taken from op- 
posite Dores at the north end of the loch, 
shows a wake, at the head of which a solid 
object appears from time to time; the object 
submerges as a boat enters the field of vision. 
Raynor is quite ready to entertain the possi- 
bility that the animal was an otter (the object 
was definitely animate); this is really the only 
possible candidate apart from an unknown 
animal. However JARIC — especially likely to 
be accurate in view of the photographic 
quality — estimates a possible length of 7 feet 
(2 metres) for the part that breaks the sur- 
face; an otter of this proportion would be, to 
say the least, remarkable. 

This film seems to be the best we can 
expect from surface observation and photo- 
graphy. Although these better examples do 
suggest that a large animal is involved, they 
also demonstrate the limitations of this kind 
of evidence in terms of identification; aquatic 


creatures cannot be studied on the basis of 
what proportions of their body are by chance 
exposed above water. 


It was not until 1970 that underwater 
photography was used as an investigative 
method. Its potential is enormous, since it 
should allow a complete profile view of the 
target to be obtained; in practice, however, 
the peaty water and limitations of normal 
underwater equipment reduce the range and 
coverage drastically. ‘his makes interpre- 
tation of underwater pictures very difficult. 
‘The most interesting are two computer- 
enhanced pictures of a finlike object taken in 
1972 by Dr Robert Rines of the Academy 
of Applied Science, Boston, Massachusetts, 
USA, With a time lapse camera fitted with a 
strobe flash. Whatever the biological discus- 
sions of this evidence, if the object 1s a fin it 
does not resemble that of any creature known 
to inhabit the loch. 

Subsequent pictures taken by Rines in 


Above: a still from Tim 
Dinsdale’s famous film of 23 
April 1960. It is very probably 
genuine — and, like most 
genuine photographs of the 
Loch Ness monster, it shows 
very little detail 


Below: an example of just 
how misleading perfectly 
natural objects can sometimes 
be. The wake shown in this 
photograph is, experts agree, 
nothing more than a standing 
wave left by one of the heavy 
trawlers that regularly ply the 
Caledonian Canal, of which 
Loch Ness forms a part 


1975 show six images other than the under- 
side of the boat from which the camera was 


slung; and it has been suggested that two of 


these are animate. Other upward shots show- 
ing the surface of the loch have brought 
suggestions of a ‘major disturbance’ and 
agitation of the camera. However the time 
lapse between these ‘events’ is 70 seconds 
and one sequence of these surface shots 
would actually imply that the camera was 
more or less at rest for at least two minutes 
rather than swinging. It has been argued that 
one object, the ‘head’, has sufficient sym- 
metry to suggest a living creature, with horns 
used for breathing without creating ripples, 
although this is obviously a matter of indi- 
vidual interpretation. 

Unfortunately, this argument can be 
countered by the fact that two thirds of the 
images photographed in the same 24-hour 
period under the same conditions could by 
no stretch of the imagination be animate. 
Either the camera had touched the bottom 
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through miscalculation of the depth or it had, 
in fact, come into contact with inanimate 
objects in midwater. With the shape of the 
camera frame and the fact that it would 
overbalance with the weight of the strobe 
light clamped above, the camera could tilt up 
or down if it touched the bottom. 

But without doubt the most important 
class of evidence is that of the echo sounder 
and sonar. Developed during the Second 
World War as a submarine detection device, 
sonar relies on the reflection of transmitted 
sound waves by underwater targets. It is the 
only really effective instrument for ‘seeing’ 
underwater, particularly where the water is 
not clear, and by 1960 had been refined to a 
stage where it was used commercially in 
fishing — and inthe Loch Ness investigations. 

By far the most logical and relevant 
system of enquiry, sonar has also proved the 
most successful; most reasonably equipped 
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Photographs of the Loch Ness 
expedition of 1972-73: the 
team at Loch Ness (above); Dr 
Robert Rines examines one of 
the underwater cameras used 
in the search for the monster 
(left). Led by Dr Rines, 

the expedition team 
succeeded in taking the first 
ever underwater pictures of 
what was alleged to be the 
Loch Ness monster. A number 
of sophisticated techniques 
were used to obtain the 
pictures, including the use of 
sonar to trigger one of the 
cameras when large objects 
approached. A second 
expedition, mounted in 1975, 
also produced spectacular 
results, although some still 
think them controversial 


Loch Ness monster 


teams have secured positive contacts with it. 
The ‘hard evidence’ that the system has 
provided is to some extent measurable. The 
problem, however, is that it requires some 
expertise to assess the results, and this ex- 
pertise is not generally found among zool- 
ogists. Also, the sonar at present likely to be 
used in Loch Ness cannot provide graphical 
representations. 

The reflection of sound is caused mainly 
by the air cavities within a living creature and 
so an identification on sonar alone is not 
possible. At best a sonar record is a trace ona 
paper chart or a blip on a cathode ray tube. 
Fish shoals, temperature changes and rising 
gases are all possible causes of sonar contacts. 
On the positive side, with sonar it is possible 
to follow the movements of a target under 
water and to judge from this whether or not it 
is animate and even to gain some hints as to 
its identity. 

So far teams from Oxford and Cambridge 
in 1962, Birmingham University in 1968-69, 
Vickers Oceanics in 1969, the Loch Ness 
Investigation Bureau between 1969 and 
1970, Klein Associates and the Academy of 
Applied Sciences between 1970 and 1977 
and the Partech Company in 1976-77 have 
all produced results that they consider indi- 
cate the presence of an animate contact larger 
than a salmon and displaying movement and 
diving rates different from those expected of 
fish. Some of the results are inconclusive, 
others positive. 

For the most part the teams involved were 
experienced and in some cases expert; their 
evidence is not open to dispute, only to 
investigation. And, as with some of the 
photographs, attempts to discredit the evi- 
dence are as fruitless as overcredulous efforts 
to identify the type of animals seen. 


What kind of creature could live in the murky 
depths of Loch Ness? See page 241 


Mystery at fhe centre 
of fhe golden web 


WHEN BERENGER SAUNIERE spent so many 
nights in the cemetery of Rennes-le-Chateau 
erasing the inscriptions on the two memorial 
stones from the grave of Marie de Negri 
d’Ables, he did not realise that they had 
already been copied: one in the Bulletin de la 
société des études scientifiques de l’Aude, the 
other in a rare book by Eugene Stublein, 
Pierres gravées du Languedoc. 

The first stone, which stood upright at the 
head of the grave, was subsequently lost and 
has not been found. Even for a period when 
monumental masons were notoriously care- 
less about their work the tablet is remarkable 
for its errors and for its cavalier wordbreaks. 
All authorities are agreed that the gravestone 


is probably the work of the then abbé of 


Rennes-le-Chateau, Antoine Bigou. 

The second stone, which lay horizontally 
at the foot of the first, survives, now blank, as 
the cover for an ossuary in the north-west 
corner of the cemetery. It was carved with a 
number of enigmatic phrases and devices, 
among them a monogrammatic device that 
also appears on one of the manuscripts 
discovered by Sauniere. 

One of the phrases is easily recognised. 
Carved in two parts, down each side of the 
stone, in Greek characters, it is the well- 
known Latin motto, Et in Arcadia Ego. This 
famous phrase, which has been adopted by 
many artists and writers, has been variously 
understood; but its true translation is ‘I am 
also in Arcadia’. It implies that, even in the 
legendary paradise of the Greek shepherds, 
Death is still present. 

One of the reproductions of paintings in 
the Louvre that Bérenger Sauniére brought 
back with him from Paris was of Nicolas 
Poussin’s “The Shepherds of Arcadia’, 
which was painted some time between 1635 
and 1650. his shows three classical shep- 
herds and a shepherdess before a bulky 
tomb; one of the shepherds is tracing with his 
finger the words carved upon the face of the 
tomb: ‘Et in Arcadia ego’. And less than 6 
miles (10 kilometres) from Rennes-le- 
Chateau, on a rocky mount beside the road, 
one can find the very tomb. It has been 
covered with a thin layer of cement, so that 
any inscription can no longer be seen but 
its shape is unmistakable, and even certain 
mountain prominences on the skyline can 
be identified in the Poussin painting. And 
this ‘Arcadian’ tomb lies within the parish 
boundaries of the village of Arques — pro- 
nounced, in the local dialect, Arkess. 

What else can we discover from the slab in 
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Far from Paris, even farther from 
Rome, an obscure roadside 
monument near Rennes-le-Chateau 
is the model for a painting, 
executed in Italy by Poussin, that 
now hangs in the Louvre. BRIAN 
INNES investigates this and other 
riddles connecting the Abbe 
Saunieére with tales of buried 
treasure and knightly orders 


I rneppis|recis A 


a CELLIS | ARCIS 
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A tale of three tombs. 

Above: the slab from the grave 
of Marie de Negri d'Ables, 
with the motto Etin Arcadia 
Ego inscribed in Greek 
characters 


Left: the most famous 
portrayal of the tomb in 
Arcadia, the painting by 
Nicolas Poussin inthe Louvre 


Above left: apparently the 
model for the tomb in 
Poussin’s painting — although 
a recent covering of cement 
obscures any former 
inscription. This enigmatic 
monument stands ona rocky 
mount not far from Rennes- 
le- Chateau, in the parish of 
Arques 


Rennes-le- Chateau 


question? The monogram ‘P-s’ is the same as 
on one of the manuscripts, and will be 
referred to later. The Latin form Prae-cum 
occurs on a third stone discovered in the 
vicinity of Rennes-le-Chateau. ‘The central 
phrase on the slab, which is in crude Latin, 
can be read either horizontally as ‘Reddis 
Regis, Cellis Arcis’ or vertically as ‘Reddis 
Cellis ... Regis Arcis’. ‘Translation of this 
rather crude Latin is difficult, but consider 
the meaning of the individual words: 

Reddis: either ‘ot Rhedae, ie. of 

Rennes’ or ‘who restoreth’ 

Regis: ‘of the king’ 

Cellis: ‘ina concealed place, or shrine’ 

Arcis: ‘enclosed, in safe keeping’ 

But there is little doubt about the meaning of 
the spider engraved on the slab. 

‘The French for spider is araignée, which 
in the local dialect is frequently pronounced 
‘arenn’: this is in fact a hieroglyph for a 
Rennes, ‘at (or of) Rennes’. ‘The same device 
appears in a painting of the Descent from the 
Cross in the church of Rennes-les-Bains, 
where the crown of thorns has been given the 
appearance of a gigantic spider. ‘This paint- 
ing was presented to the church by the 
marquis Paul-Francois-Vincent de Fleury 


de Blanchefort, son-in-law of Marie de Negri 


d’Ables and Francis d’ Hautpoul. 

A mystery surrounds the inheritance of 
the family d’Hautpoul. In 1644, Frangois- 
Pierre d’Hautpoul, baron of Rennes, made 
his will and attached to it documents sup- 
porting the family’s claim to the title over 600 
vears. [he will and the documents were lost 
for 130 years before they were re-discovered 
among papers in the office of a local notary. 
But when Pierre d’ Hautpoul asked to see the 
papers he received the reply! ‘It would not be 
prudent on my part to make a will of such 
great importance public’ — before the papers 
once more vanished. According to the 
French writer Gerard de Sede, the papers 
were entrusted to Abbe Bigou, who, on the 
death of Marie, passed them on to Elisabeth, 
her unmarried middle daughter. And Elisa- 
beth, throughout her life, refused to reveal 
their contents. 

She claimed that it was ‘necessary to 
decipher and determine what comprised the 
title of the family and what did not’; and it is 
rather surprising that, in fact, the title de 
Blanchefort descended not to the eldest sister 
Marie, who married her cousin Hautpoul- 
Félines, but to the youngest, Gabrielle, and 
so to her husband Paul de Fleury. 

To add to the mystery another writer, 
Maurice Guinguand, claims that in 1884 a 
local notary approached Abbé Sauniere to 
ask for his assistance in translating some 
documents in Latin that would give him the 
title to certain lands that had belonged to 
Paul-Francois-Vincent’s son, Paul Urbain 
de Fleury, who had died some 30 years 
before. A year or so later, this notary suffered 
a fatal accident while he was out shooting 
with Sauniere. 
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‘There are two gravestones to Paul Urbain 
in the churchyard at Rennes-les-Bains. One 
reads: 

Here lies Paul Urbain de Fleury, 

born 3 May 1776 
Here lies Paul Urbain de Fleury 
died 7 August 1836 
and the other reads: 
He passed away doing good 
‘The transferred remains of 
Paul Urbain, comte de Fleury 

died 7 August 1856 aged 60 years 
What are we to make of this confusion of 
dates? Paul Urbain in fact was born, not in 
1776 or in 1796, but in 1778. Three years 
later his grandmother Marie was buried in 
Rennes-le-Chateau by Abbé Bigou. In 1792, 
Bigou refused to take the oath of allegiance to 
the new French Republic and slipped over 
the border into Spain, where he died. The 
Fleury family also went into exile, and did 
not return to France for some years. By then, 
the documents had been muddled and lost, 
and only Marie’s gravestones remained. 

In the decoration of his church, Sauniére 
made a direct allusion to the Fleury lands. 
Above the confessional is a large relief repre- 
sentation, in wood and plaster, of Christ on 
the Mount. The steep little mount is flower- 
dotted (fleurie in French) and the _ back- 
ground landscape reveals features of the 
countryside round Rennes. But what is the 
golden sack tied with a rope that dominates 
the foreground? 

Several French writers have made play 
with the significance of the text below this 
picture: ‘Come to me, all ye that are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest’. In French, 
‘you that are heavy laden’ is ‘vous gui étes 
accablés’; and it is easy to discover the words 
été (summer), sac a cable (sack with rope), blé 
(corn, but also slang for treasure). 

Riddles of a similar kind have been found 


Below left: the panel on the 
altar table, modelled in relief 
and painted by Sauniére 
himself. It represents Mary 
Magdalene in a grotto that 
closely resembles the one 
painted by Teniers in his 
‘Temptation of St Antony’ 
(below right) 


in the inscription to the representation of the 
Magdalene, which Sauniére himself painted 
on the front face of the altar table. The naive 
relief shows Mary Magdalene kneeling with- 
in a grotto, her fingers interlaced on her lap. 
Her gaze is fixed upon a crude cross, which 
appears to have been made from the twigs of 
an acacia bush. On the ground is a human 
skull, and beside her an open book. Below is 
painted a verse from one of the manuscripts: 
JESU . MEDELA . VULNERUM + SPES. 
UNA. POENITENTIUM. PER . MAGDA- 
LENAE LACRYMAS + PECCATA 
NOSTRA. DILUAS. 
Loosely translated, this means: 
‘Jesu, who takest away my pain, a 
penitent’s hope: by virtue of the 
Magdalene’s tears, wash away our sins’ 
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Left: the interior decoration of 
the church at Rennes-le- 
Chateau includes a variety of 
riddles and rebuses. The 
Fleury lands are represented 
by the flower dotted mount 
and the golden sack at its foot 


but Gerard de Sede has drawn attention to 
the accents on certain of the letters, which 
would not occur in Latin. He identifies four 
syllables — JE, DE, NE, NI — and translates 
them as follows: 

JE =jazs (jet). There is a disused mine of 
jet not far from Rennes. 

DE = dé (dice). A stone in this shape can 
also be found in the vicinity. 

NE=nez (nose). At Peyrolles, 3 or 4 
miles (5 or 6 kilometres) from 
Rennes-le-Chateau, there is another 
stone in this form. 

NI = md (nest). The highest point of the 
region, the peak of Bugarach, is 
known as the ‘eagle’s nest’. 

Although ingenious, these identifications are 
unlikely to be significant: the sites are widely 
scattered, as much as 6 miles (10 kilometres) 
from Rennes-le-Chateau, and in no particu- 
lar relationship to one another. What is much 
more significant is the direct association in the 
picture between the Magdalene, a skull and 
a grotto. 

There are many grottoes and caves round 
Rennes. In his youth, Sauniere would have 
known an old hermit who lived not far away 
in the Galamus gorge, in an isolated grotto 
dedicated to St Antony. Perhaps that is why 
he brought back from Paris the reproduction 
of Teniers’s St Antony, which figures the 
saint before a crude altar made from a block 
of stone on top of which is a human skull. But 
Teniers’s grotto is also strikingly like that in 
which the Magdalene kneels. 

There is a direct link between St Antony 


and Mary Magdalene that is significant. St 


Nicolas Poussin (1593/4-1665) spent 
most of his adult life in Rome. Arriving 
there in 1624, he suffered a serious 
breakdown in 1629 — either just after or 
just before painting the first version of 
‘Et in Arcadia Ego’ — and returned to 
Paris for little more than a year in 1640. 
His first few years in Rome coincided 
with a great deal of activity in the excav- 
ation of ancient sites; and during his 
illness he was cared for by (and after- 
wards married) the daughter of Jean 
Dughet, French cook to the Cavaliere 
del Pozzo, who was in charge of many 
of the excavations. Of Dughet it is re- 
corded: ‘Near Capo di Bove was found 
buried a most curious treasure, includ- 
ing a room much decorated with silver; 
but by the intervention of a spy those 
that found it gained little by it, for the 
great part of them were thrown into 
prison. Only the father-in-law of Mon- 
sieur Poussin was exempted, on account 
that he was cook to the senator.’ The 
current rumour in Rome was that some 
of the diggers were Goths, who had come 
from the north on the faith of ancient 
tradition to seek for treasure. 


treasures 
Rome, 
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Antony is regarded as the first person to 
organise monastic life by bringing groups 
of hermits together in communities. Some 
relics of St Antony were brought to France, 
and inthe 11th century a great cathedral was 
built to house them. From those who had 
recovered the relics, and from others drawn 
to them, the Order of St Antony was formed. 
It was never as powerful an order as the 
Templars — and eventually was merged with 
the other great military order, the Hos- 
pitallers of St John — but the Antonines are 
said to have introduced the cult of St Mary the 
Egyptian. 

This Mary, who lived at the end of the 
fourth century, had begun life as a harlot in 
Alexandria. But, inspired by the story of St 
Antony, she repented and spent the rest of 
her life alone in the wilderness. She became 
confused with Mary Magdalene in the 
legend of the Three Marys, which told how 
the Magdalene, Mary the wife of Cleophas, 
and Mary the mother of James had come by 
boat to the mouth of the Rh6éne and pro- 
ceeded to evangelise Provence. ‘lhe begin- 
nings of this legend are to be found in the 
11th century, shortly before the Antonines 
were established. Mary the Egyptian, 
equated with Mary Magdalene, was con- 
veniently identified with the cult of the Black 
Madonna, which had survived all over 
France in subterranean grottoes dedicated to 
the ancient Mother Goddess. 

So we have the Order of St Antony, Mary 
Magdalene, and a common connection with 
grottoes. From this point the thread is more 
tenuous. The Antonines had maintained 


In 1656 Nicolas Fouquet, who was 
finance minister to Louis xIv, sent his 
younger brother Louis to Rome, and 
recommended him to make contact with 
Poussin. Shortly afterward, Louis 
Fouquet wrote to his brother: 

‘I delivered to M. Poussin the letter 
that you did him the honour to write to 
him; he evinced all the joy imaginable. 
You would not believe, Monsieur, either 
the pains that he takes in your service, or 
the affection with which he takes them, 
nor the worth and integrity that he 
brings to all things. 

‘He and I, we have planned certain 
matters that I could in a little undertake 
to the end for you, by which M. Poussin 
could provide you with advantages that 
kings would have great pains to get from 
him, and that, after him, perhaps no one 
in the world could recover in the cen- 
turies to come; and, what is more, this 
could be done without much expense 
and could even turn to profit, and these 
are things so hard to discover that no 
one, no matter who, upon this earth 
today could have better fortune or even 
somuch...— 
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Poussin’s paintings “The Shepherds of 


Arcadia’ of which there are two versions, 
present us with some fascinating ques- 
tions. The first version, which is now in 
the collection at Chatsworth House in 
Derbyshire, was inspired by a painting 
by Guercino executed in 1620, and it 
seems probable that either Guercino 
himself or his patron Giulio Rospigliosi, 


close relations with the ‘Teutonic Order 
of Knights (a crusading force founded in 
Germany in 1128, and one with which the 
House of Habsburg seems to have retained 
some connection) and with the Order of St 
Lazare, an offshoot of the Hospitallers, that 
similarly has survived to the present day. 
And although the ‘Templars were reputedly 
destroyed in 1307, it was rumoured that 
some form of succession was maintained. 
Certainly — following the rise of Freemas- 
onry in France — it was not long before a 
legendary connection had been claimed be- 
tween the ancient secrets of the builders of 
the ‘Temple of Solomon, the Knights Tem- 
plar, and ‘Scottish’ Freemasonry. (It was said 
that the Templars had never been proscribed 
in Scotland.) In 1792 the Duc de Cossé- 
Brissac, claiming to be Grand Master of the 
Templars, was killed by a revolutionary 
mob. In the 1960s, Pierre de Cossé, Duc de 
Brissac, became Grand Master of the Order 
of St Lazare. And four centuries before, the 
Vicar-General of the Order had been Francis 
de Fleury. 

Once again we find a connection with the 
ancient chivalric orders of the Crusaders, and 
one that goes back to the late 16th century. 
This is significant, because it antedates by 50 
years the publication of a little book entitled 
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who later became Pope Clement Ix, 
composed the famous phrase ‘Et in Ar- 
cadia ego’. 

In Guercino’s painting, two shep- 
herds have come upon a human skull 
reposing upon a stone block carved with 
the motto; in Poussin’s first version, two 
shepherds and a shepherdess are reading 
the inscription on a classically ornamen- 
ted tomb. The skull is scarcely visible as 
part of the decoration of the lid of the 
tomb, and the fourth figure in the paint- 
ing is a personification of the river 
Alpheus. 

The second version of the painting, 
the one now in the Louvre, is strikingly 
different. Gone is the skull, Alpheus has 
been replaced by a third shepherd, and 
the poses of the figures are changed. As 
for the tomb, it has lost all its former 
elegance and decoration; it is now a near- 
cubic block of roughly hewn stones, with 
the characteristic sloping top of the lone 
tomb outside Arques. It seems im- 
possible that Poussin should have 
chosen to paint such a monument unless 
he were familiar with its real-life 
counterpart. And what can have been his 
motives for painting this alternative ver- 
sion of a somewhat untypical subject? 
Certainly it seems to have had a peculiar 
significance in Poussin’s life: when his 
tomb in Rome was restored by Chateau- 
briand in 1829, a relief of the Arcadian 
shepherds was added to it. 


Below: the headstone from 


the grave of Marie de Negri 
d‘Ables. There is a remarkable 
number of spelling mistakes, 
and the words are divided ina 
very arbitrary way. The 
spacing of these deliberate 
errors suggests they are 
intended to provide aclue to 
the mystery of Rennes-le- 
Chateau 
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Fama fraternitatis. ‘his, which was almost 
certainly fiction, purported to reveal the 
existence of the order of Rosicrucians. And it 
is from the publication of the Kama that we 
can date the formation of the Freemasons, 
who claimed to have access to the secrets of 
the Rosicrucians — and who soon spread 
throughout Europe. 

Which brings us to the papers that Béren- 
ger Sauniere discovered, or claimed to have 
discovered, in the church at Rennes-le- 
Chateau or in the tomb of Marie de Negri 
d’Ables. Both were ‘signed’ with monogram- 
matic devices, one of which also appears on 
two engraved stones. ‘This can be read as the 
initials ‘P-s’ within acurved cartouche, and it 
also appears as ‘B-S’ (possibly changed to this 
form within recent years) above the head of 
the devil supporting the holy-water stoup in 
Sauniere’s church. The other has been taken 
toread ‘N ...NOBIS.. .’, and recognised 
as an abbreviation for the phrase ‘Non nobis 
Domine’. But, inverted, it is seen to read 
‘A. ..SION ...n’. The English researcher 
Henry Lincoln has recently proved the exist- 
ence of yet another masonic order known as — 
Le Prieuré de Sion. 


The riddles unravelled and an important dis- 
covery made underground. See page 254 


Above: Sai Baba as he is 
today. Significantly his robe 
has no pockets and only 
narrow wrists — there is 
nowhere he could hide the 
‘apports’ he produces 


Right: Sai Baba as ayoung 
man. The powers he 
possesses have always been 
special: his father even sought 
to have him exorcised 


Raising the dead, healing the sick, 
producing religious medals and 
even food out of thin air — these are 
some of the miracles of Sai Baba. 
ROY STEMMAN looks at the life and 
beliefs of this modern saint 


A SMALL, CHUBBY FIGURE in a bright red 
robe and with a halo of crinkly black hair 
stood before a typically huge crowd eagerly 
awaiting him. He turned an empty hand 
palm down and began moving it in circles. 
When he turned it over it contained a gold 
necklace. The spectators were delighted. 
Satya Sai Baba had performed another mir- 
acle. The necklace is one of more than 10,000 
objects he is said to have materialised in this 
way, including diamonds, gold rings, beads, 
books, religious idols and even food. 

The miracles of Satya Sai Baba are so 
incredible that they invite disbelief. Yet the 
witnesses who have come forward to testify 
to his astonishing powers often have impec- 
cable credentials: they include government 
officials, scientists and religious leaders. 

His followers run into tens of thousands 
around the world, though the majority are in 
his native India which now has 3000 Sai 
centres to promote his teachings, and five Sai 
universities. Many of his devotees regard 
him as an avatar — a god incarnate. Colin 
Wilson describes him as a ‘contemporary 
Hindu saint.’ And others who have written 
about him find many parallels between his 
miracles and those of Christ. 

When he was born on 23 November 1926, 
Satyanarayana Raju was a normal robust 
child, though he soon caused consternation 
by refusing to eat meat and bringing beggars 


Man of many miracles 


home so that his mother could feed them. At 
school he was fun-loving and popular. He 
would arrive early in order to conduct wor- 
ship with other children, most of whom were 
attracted by his ability to dip his hand into an 
empty bag and bring out sweets, or everyday 
objects they had lost. 

Despite these early signs that he was 
special, the Raju family had hopes that he 
would be well educated and become a govern- 
ment officer. Instead, a strange incident 
occurred when he was 13 which proved to be 
a turning point in his life. 

While walking with friends he suddenly 
leapt in the air with a loud shriek, holding a 
toe of his right foot. Everyone thought he had 
been bitten by a scorpion, but next day he 
showed no sign of pain or sickness. . . until 
the evening when he suddenly fell uncon- 
scious to the ground. 

When he recovered consciousness next 
day he seemed to be another person: bursting 
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Sai Baba 


into song, reciting poetry and quoting long 
passages in Sanskrit that were far beyond his 
knowledge. 

His worried parents consulted various 
doctors who prescribed different remedies, 
and when these failed to cure Satya they 
arranged for the ‘demon’ in him to be 
exorcised. The young boy took it all in his 
stride, showing no sign of suffering despite 


the ghastly treatment administered to him by 
the exorcist. 

Then, one morning while his father was at 
work at his store, Satya called the rest of the 
family together. He waved his hand in front 
of them and produced candy and flowers. 
When the neighbours heard what had hap- 
pened they crowded in and Satya obliged by 
producing candy and flowers for them, too. 

News of these ‘conjuring tricks’ reached 
his father who was so incensed that he found 
a stout stick and went to the house to chastise 
his wayward son. ‘This is too much! It must 
stop!’ he shouted when he confronted Satya. 
“What are you? Tell me —a ghost, a god, ora 
madcap?’ 

Satya replied simply: ‘I am Sai Baba.’ 
Then, addressing everyone present, he con- 
tinued: ‘I have come to ward off your troub- 
les; keep your houses clean and pure.’ 

The reply was hardly helpful. The Raju 
family did not know of anyone named Sai 
Baba, but others in the village had heard of 
such a person: a Hindu holy man who 
performed many miracles, including healing 
the sick with ash from a fire which he had 
kept burning constantly at a mosque in 
Shirdi. He died in 1918 but he told his 
followers that he would be born again. That 
promise, it seems, was fulfilled with the birth 
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Left: the Hindu holy man, Sai 
Baba of Shirdi, who died in 
1918. Satyanarayana Raju, 
bornin 1926, ‘became’ Sai 
Baba after suffering the 
physical trauma of ascorpion 
bite when he was 13. Ona 
visit to Shirdi he recognised 
the first Sai Baba’s friends 
although he had never met 
them in his present life 


Above: a holy medallion 
created by Sai Baba. On one 
side (left) is the image of Sai 
Baba of Shirdi, on the other 
(right) the AUM symbol, 
signifying the word of 
creation. Baba says ‘to hear 
that sound one has to 
approach as near as possible, 
the core of one’s being... the 
Truth is AUM’ 


of Satya, eight years later, but many were 
sceptical of his claim. 

Eventually someone challenged him to 
prove that he really was who he claimed to 
be. ‘Bring me those jasmine flowers,’ he 
ordered. ‘Then he threw them on the floor. 
To everyone’s amazement they landed in 
such a way that they spelt ‘Sai Baba’. 

In time, Satya came face to face with 
devotees of Sai Baba of Shirdi and he in- 
variably recognised them. On one occasion, 
he took a photograph from someone, looked 
at it, and named the person it pictured — 
though it was a man Satya had never met. He 
then named the man and said he was the 
visitor’s uncle — ‘your father’s elder brother, 
and my old devotee at Shirdi’. 

For many people, however, it does not 
matter whether Satya Sai Baba is a reincar- 
nation or not. ‘he miracles he now performs 
leave them in no doubt that he is a very 
special person. A recurring miracle is the 
materialisation of holy ash (vibhut7), some- 
times scooped from the air and sprinkled into 
the hands of visitors, but at other times made 
to pour out of an empty upturned urn into 
which his hand has been placed. 

This ash has a variety of uses. He tells 
many of his followers to eat it, and it is reputed 
to have cured many ailments. 

But it is the materialisation of solid objects 
which stretches belief to its limit. Sceptics 
argue that any competent stage conjuror can 
make objects apparently appear from no- 
where, but Sai Baba’s talents — if we accept 
the numerous testimonies that have been 
made — are in a very different league. Often 


he invites people to name what they would 
like — then plucks it out of the air, or the ‘Sai 
Stores’ as he jokingly calls the invisible 
dimension from which it suddenly appears. 

Howard Murphet, author of Sai Baba, 
man of miracles, tells of an occasion when Sai 
Baba asked him the year of his birth and then 
said he would get for him an American coin 
minted in that year. 

He began to circle his down-turned 

hand in the air in front of us, making 


perhaps half a dozen small circles, 

saying the while ‘It’s coming now .. . 

coming... here itis!’ Then he closed his 

hand and held it before me, smiling as if 
enjoying my eager expectancy. When 
the coin dropped from his hand tomine, 

I noticed first that it was heavy and 

golden. On closer examination I found, 

to my delight, that it was a genuine 

milled American ten-dollar coin, 

with the year of my birth stamped 

beneath a profile head of the Statue 

of Liberty. 
Among the many reports which Murphet 
collected for his book is one by Mrs Naga- 
mani Pourniya, widow of a Government 
District Transport Officer, who told him of a 
visit she and a small group of followers paid 
to the sands of the Chitravati river with Sai 
Baba. Instead of plunging his hands into 
the sands to produce materialised objects — 
which is a method he frequently uses — the 
miracle man simply scraped away sand to 
reveal buried objects. ‘These proved to be 
statuettes, which then slowly rose out of the 
sand ‘as if driven up by some power beneath’. 

Hard to believe? Yes, but Christians are 
asked to believe that Jesus Christ worked 
many similar miracles. 

Christians who accept the raising of Laza- 
rus should not find it difficult to believe the 
story of V. Radhakrishna, a 60-year-old 
factory owner who visited Sai Baba’s Putta- 
parti headquarters in 1953 in the hope of 
finding relief from the severe gastric ulcers 
that were making his life a misery. 

He was given a room and spent all his time 


in bed, waiting for a visit from Sai Baba. 
When that came, the holy man made no 
attempt to cure him. He just laughed when 
Radhakrishna said he would rather die than 
go on suffering, and left the room without 
making any promises. 

Eventually, the man’s condition got worse 
and he went into a coma. When Sai Baba 
learned of this he said to the man’s wife, 
‘Don’t worry. Everything will be all right.’ 
But when there was no improvement next 


Above: three forms of avatar- 
or gods incarnate — from the 
Indian pantheon. Sai Baba is 
believed to be an avatar 


Above: Sai Baba often 
materialises crucifixes for his 
Christian friends 


Inset: detail of a crucifix, said 
to show Jesus at the point of 
death. Sai Baba reveres Christ 
as a Master who came to unite 
all men through peace, 
sacrificing himself to atone for 
their violence and aggression 


Sai Baba 


day the sick man’s son-in-law sent for a male 
nurse who said the patient was so near death 
there was no hope of saving him. An hour 
later Radhakrishna became very cold and his 
family heard what they took to be the ‘death 
rattle’ in his throat. Slowly he turned blue 
and stiff. 

When told what had happened, Sai Baba 
laughed. And when he visited the room to see 
the man’s condition for himself he left with- 
out saying a word. 

By the morning of the third day the body 
was even more corpselike: it was dark, cold 
and beginning to smell of decomposition. 
Some people advised the family to have it 
removed, but when Mrs Radhakrishna told 
Sai Baba this he replied: ‘Do not listen to 
them, and have no fear; I am here.’ 

Eventually, Sai Baba went to the room 
again and found the family distraught. He 
asked them to leave and remained with the 
body for a few minutes. Then he opened the 
door and called them in. To their great relief 
and astonishment they found the ‘dead’ man 
conscious and smiling. Next day he was 
strong enough to walk and the gastric ulcers 
were found to be completely cured, never to 
return. 

Such miracles are said to be the least 
important part of his work. He refers to his 
psychic phenomena as ‘small items.’ His 
mission is to attract attention to his spiritual 
teachings — to lead Man away from violence 
and hatred towards compassion and higher 
consciousness, and to unite many religions. 
He explains it this way: ‘I give you what you 
want in order that you may want what I have 
come to give.’ And that, he says, is to avert a 
nuclear holocaust. 

But his incarnations as Sai Baba of Shirdi 
and Satya Sai Baba will not be enough to 
achieve that aim. He has already said he will 
be born again, as Prema Sai, in the 2Ist 
century in order to complete his mission. 
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Close encounters of the third kind 


‘Close encounters of the third kind’ refers to the experience 
of coming face to face with a humanoid, or occupant of a 
UFO. Reports of such incidents are increasing, but who 

or what are these creatures and how ‘real’ are they? 
CHARLES BOWEN continues his quest for some answers 
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AS MORE AND more UFO reports were col- 
lected throughout the Fifties and Sixties, an 
interesting pattern soon became apparent: 
their dates revealed marked peaking of UFO 
activity. This came to be known as the ‘wave’ 
or ‘flap’ phenomenon and, invariably, at or 
around the crests of the waves came reports 
of humanoid occupants of the UFOs — a 
phenomenon within a phenomenon. 

Perhaps the most intense of all, so far, was 
that of 1954 in north-west Europe, par- 
ticularly France — other great waves since 
then include those of 1957-58 (the Americas 
and Australasia), 1962-63 (South America), 
1964 (USA), 1965 (worldwide), 1977-78 
Britain and Italy). The 1954 wave was very 
complex with one main and several second- 
ary peaks, and then came reports of wide- 
spread humanoid encounters. 

The Quarouble case of 10 September 
1954, With its grotesque dwarves in diving 
suits and their craft with its immobilising 
beam, have been described in UFO Casebook 
see page 198). Shortly after that there was 
another report from France, near Cénon, 
where, at 10.30 p.m. on 17 September 1954, a 
farmer on his bicycle suddenly started to itch 
all over. He dismounted and slowly became 
immobilised (he described it as being ‘para- 
lysed’) as he observed a ‘machine’ on the road 
ahead of him. A little creature, apparently 
clad in a diving suit, came towards him, 
uttered strange sounds, and touched the 
farmer’s shoulder before moving off to enter 


the object, which glowed green and took off 


like lightning. As it went the farmer regained 
his mobility. 


Creatures of terror 

Next, an account with a hint of menace. At 
8.30 p.m. on 27 September 1954 four French 
farmer’s children playing in their father’s 
barn at Premanon, high up in the Jura 
Mountains, heard their dog barking. ‘The 
eldest boy went to investigate and encoun- 
tered a rectangular creature ‘like a sugar 
lump’ standing on end and split at the 
bottom. The boy threw pebbles and shot a 
toy arrow at it. He then moved as if to touch 
the thing, only to be flung to the ground by 
an invisible force. He screamed, jumped up, 
and ran terrified into the yard and saw the 
‘being’ waddling off towards a meadow. 

‘The children then ran to the house and, on 
the way, saw a glowing red sphere wobbling 
over the meadow grass 165 yards (150 
metres) away. Next day gendarmes disco- 


vered a 13 foot (4 metre) diameter circle of 


flattened grass. 

At 7 p.m. on 9 October 1954 a labourer 
cycling at Lavoux, near Poitiers in France, 
met a weird 4 foot (1.3 metre) tall creature, 


again apparently in a diver’s suit, and what 


could be seen of its head looked like a mass of 


hair with big eyes shining through. The 
creature shuffled along the road for a minute, 
then disappeared into the adjacent trees. 

Not surprisingly this story was the subject 
of hilarious jokes in’the French national 
press. What the journalists did not know was 
that on 10 October in north-eastern France 
at Pournoy-la-Chetive (in the Moselle area), 
at about 6.30 p.m., a ‘shiny machine’ was 
seen to land by three children who were out 
roller skating. A ‘kind of man’, just under 4 
feet (1.2 metres) tall, emerged dressed in a 
‘black sack’ like a priest’s cassock. ‘They later 
described him as ‘a ghost’. His face was very 
hairy and he had big eyes. He held a flash- 
light that dazzled the children, and uttered 
words they did not understand. Frightened, 
they beat a hasty retreat, then, looking back, 
saw the machine climb rapidly into the sky. 


Next day, three men from Bordeaux were 
driving at Tapignac, near Royan on the 
Atlantic coast of France, when they saw a red 
glow lighting up the fields and sky; it was 
about 7.30 p.m. They stopped, got out, and 
saw a disc-shaped object with a red-orange 
dome about 275 yards (250 metres) away, 
hovering about 35 feet (10 metres) above the 
ground. After a few seconds it moved away 
among trees where its light was still visible. 
The men took a torch and walked towards 
the light when, some 450 yards (400 metres) 
away, they came upon the object, now landed 
and with four 3 foot (1 metre) high beings 
busy at some task under the craft. The little 
creatures then disappeared inside the disc, 
which, after undergoing rapid colour 
changes, took off at great speed. 

The diversity and variety of reported 
humanoid behaviour is immediately appar- 
ent, even from this small sample of case 
histories. Entities who were tall, gawky and 
gambolling wearing transparent suits; tall 
and well-shaped beings apparently dressed 


Far left: an artist's impression 
of the black, headless creature 
that terrified some young 
people in Kent, England, in 


Left: dressed in acassock-like 
robe, with a mass of hair fora 
face and described as ‘a 
ghost’, this humanoid was 
witnessed by three French 
childrenin 1954 


Below: an encounter in 

Finland in 1971 — a forestry 
worker was burnt 
touched ahuma 
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Humanoids 


in Cellophane; armless midgets shuffling 
along in garb similar to divers’ suits with 
massive helmets; waddling, rectangular crea- 
tures like sugar lumps who pack a hidden 
punch; hirsute, pop-eyed monsters in black, 
sack-like clothing. Also reported were en- 
tities tapping shoulders or brushing coldly 
past; entities hurling boulders, or playing 
hide-and-seek, or seen tinkering beneath 
their craft. Some aimed beams of light, or 
rays, at human witnesses, several of whom 
complained of temporary ‘paralysis’. All this 
is far removed from the style and behaviour 
of the long-haired, gentle ‘Venusian’ who 
allegedly held a polite telepathic discussion 
with George Adamski. 

What of the eyewitnesses who experience 
such ‘close encounters of the third kind’? 
(The phrase was first used by Dr J. Allen 
Hynek in his book The UFO experience - 
borrowed spectacularly by the film-makers.) 
‘They have included surveyors, prospectors, 
a rancher, businessmen, children, a farmer, a 
labourer and a professor. And if, for ex- 
ample, the doctors, police officers, service- 
men, housewives, scientists, factory workers 
and airmen, all of whom have had a variety of 
similar experiences, and who help to make up 
a very fair cross-section of the public, are 
added to the list, strikingly consistent pat- 
terns of behaviour emerge. 

The contactees are deeply disturbed, 
amazed or frightened, and feel an obsessive 
obligation to discuss the incident with 
friends, or are strongly motivated to report it 
to the authorities — often, however, followed 
by a wish that they had kept it to themselves. 

Very few of the thousands of witnesses of 
this kind actively seek publicity, go off on 
lecture tours, or write books about their 
encounters. Yet the very nature of contact 
with humanoids: the strangeness, the dream- 
like quality of many of the reports, the 
inconclusiveness and pointlessness of many 
of the reported activities of the creatures, 
militate, in favour of the stories being ac- 

‘ations by the witnesses of 
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Humanoids 


what they saw. Hoaxers might well feel 
compelled to give their stories a neater shape 
and a definite message. 
The flow of humanoid reports continues 
unabated. At about 3 p.m. on 5 February 
1971 two forestry workers at Kinnula, Fin- 
land, saw a UFO that landed on stilt-like legs 
in the clearing where they were working. A 
creature less than 3 feet (1 metre) high, clad 
in a green one-piece suit, including a helmet 
equipped with a lens, emerged from an 
aperture and glided towards them. The crea- 
ture’s hands appeared rounded, with no 
fingers visible. 
One worker went forwards with his hand- 
held chain saw running; the being retreated 
and floated up towards the craft in which 
other entities could now be seen. The worker Right: an encounter too close 
grabbed at the creature’s foot, only to have _ for comfort. Eugenio Douglas 
his hand burned. The alien entered the craft, shot at this robot-like 
which then promptly took off. creature; it then fled into a 
A year earlier, on 7 January 1970, two UFOand disappeared 
Finns who were resting during a cross- 
country ski run ina forest glade near Imjarvi, Below: the entity that 
Heinola, saw a mist-enshrouded domed disc confronted Aarne Heinonen 
appear overhead from which a beam of light in 1970, making the reluctant 
was emitted vertically to the ground. Sparks _ witness ill for months 


danced where the beam hit the snow, and a 
small being suddenly appeared in the beam. 

The creature had thin arms and legs, a 
hooked nose, green overalls and boots, a 
shining conical helmet, and was less than 3 
feet (I metre) tall. It aimed a ‘box’ at one of 
the men, Aarne Heinonen, and then both 
beam and entity faded upwards into the 
‘saucer’ that, suddenly, was gone. Heinonen 
was ill for months after the incident. 


Is seeing believing? 

Inthe early hours of 12 October 1963, atruck 
driver Eugenio Douglas was dazzled by a 
bright light on the road ahead of him near 
Monte Maiz, Cordoba, in Argentina. The 
truck ran into a ditch and Douglas climbed 
out to see a huge metallic object astride the 
road. Three robot-like beings, of an esti- 
mated height of about 13 feet (4 metres), 
emerged froma door. They had helmets, and 
suits that ‘stuck to their bodies’. Douglas 
fired several shots at them, then fled. He was 
‘buzzed’ by the UFO, which subjected him to 
prickling-sensation ‘rays’ as he ran. 

In October 1963 a woman living on 
Whidby Island, Washington, UsA, saw three 
occupants in a cylindrical UFO. One emerged 
through the side of the craft and approached 
her. It wore grey overalls with an aperture for 
eyes, but no eyes were visible. The being 
later returned to the craft in the same dis- 
concerting manner. 

One month later, on 16 November 1963, 
two young men from Kent, England, were 


came shambling towards them. When they 
saw it was completely black, headless and had 
wings like a bat, panic seized the four and 
they fled. 

In many of these cases both UFOs and their 
occupants use beams of light and rays, or 
some kind of invisible force. Moreover, the 
instant appearances and instant retreats; the 
ghostlike walking through walls; and the 
floating up and down beams seem to indicate 
that in many cases the witnesses were seeing 
images projected from intelligences within 
the craft. Later on came evidence to support 
the idea that the UFO occupants were select- 
ing clairvoyants and potentially deep-trance 
subjects as their contacts. 

In a brilliant series of articles, which 
appeared in the Flying Saucer Review en- 
titled ‘A long cool look at alien intelligence’, 
the author, C. Maxwell Cade, a radiation 
medicine specialist, suggested that UFO occu- 
pants could monitor witnesses’ fears (‘My 
God, a flying saucer... is there a hairy 
monster in it?). Such emanation, amplified, 
could be relayed back to the mind of the 
witness and — lo and behold . . . a hairy 
monster appears! 

Maxwell Cade points out that there are 
many ways of inducing hallucinations, from 
simple overdoses of alcohol, hypnotic sug- 
gestion and drugs (such as LSD) to irradiating 
the brain with high-frequency waves: all of 
which are more or less dangerous to the 
subject. If such techniques are within our 


walking with their girlfriends near Sandling NEY f grasp, then who can tell what mind-bending 
Park in Saltwood, when they saw a bright Ee pte methods could be employed by superior 
‘star’ descend, hover, and move among trees a ee Uaioe enn wa intelligences? 


80 yards (73 metres) away from them. The ca 
golden oval-shaped UFO stopped and, in- Do the contactees’ stories stand up to question- 
stantly, a human-sized figure emerged and ing under hypnosis? See page 261 
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Dear Sir, 

A few months ago, my wife and! had my father to stay 
with us for a few days. One evening, it being a nice 
night, we three decided to go for a late walk along the 
Bridgewater canal, which runs very near to where we 
live in Runcorn. As we walked along the canal 
approaching one of the many bridges that regularly 
cross the water, all three of us had a strange feeling. 
We had just finished comparing how we felt when a 
bright white light sped across the sky towards us. It 
was travelling very fast and we ran onto the bridge to 
get a better view. The light came from the direction of 
some laboratories on our left and went over us 
towards an old water tower. As it did so, it changed to 
a red colour for a brief second, and then back to a 
brilliant white. It was in our view for about five to ten 
minutes, and not once did it make a sound. When it 
disappeared from our view a small light plane came 
from the same direction as the light had. That also 
passed over us and the noise of it was very loud — 
unlike the light. It was so quiet you could hear the 
water lapping atthe sides of the canal. Where we live 
we see many types of aircraft including helicopters. 
We always hear them before we see them. What we 
saw that night definitely made no sound. 

Yours faithfully, 


John and Bell Walsh Runcorn, Cheshire 


Dear Sir, 

One Saturday night | watched the late ssc film 
Dracula for something to do, although | had already 
seen it a dozen times before. As usual when retiring 
to bed and reading a book, | forgot all about the film. 
On wakening the next morning | found that my nightie 
was all bloody around the neck, and! looked at myself 
to find the cause. On examination | found | had two 
puncture marks, bruised and bleeding, and | don't 
wear brooches or pins in bed!! was so confused that | 
called my neighbours to ask their opinion. They 
confirmed that my marks looked like puncture marks, 
and now | am wondering what could have caused 
them. | was telling some visitors about my ex- 
perience at home recently, when my radio was 
suddenly switched on — there was no one anywhere 
near it. All this is honestly the truth, whether you 
believe me or not. | believe | have since found the 
answer, after seeing a spiritualist, but | wonder what 
the researchers into this kind of work could tell me? 
Yours faithfully. 


Mrs V Howard Bradford, Yorkshire 


Dear Sir, 

While | was a student at London University, my chief 
concern was to pass the chemistry examination; the 
subject, so factual and full of complicated formulae, 
failed to capture my imagination. | had a good friend 
who was absolutely wizard at chemistry, and she 
spent much of her time coaching me. The night 
before the examination | dreamt | saw the exami- 
nation paper in all its detail. It was a ‘pig’ of a paper, 
full of unexpected questions, starting with one on 
colloids and solutions which had come right at the 
beginning of the course. My friend called for me later 
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and found me frantically looking up the answers and 
laughed when | told her the reason. The outcome was 
that | easily passed the exam because of my rather 
unfair advantage, when students, including my good 
friend and coach, did badly — students! knew to be far 
superior in the subject. 

Another curious thing happened later, in the oral 
examination. If the written paper had been good and 
the candidate was answering the questions with 
confidence, the examiner used sometimes tothrowa 
really obscure question at the candidate — it was as if 
he were trying to trip one up. He asked me a question 
about a parasite known as ‘tsu tsu gametsu’, which 
gains entry to its host via the feet and chiefly attacks 
Japanese pearl divers andfishermen—and, although| 
knew nothing about it, | was able to answer in detail. 
How !|came by this knowledge is quite inexplicable to 
me. 

Yours faithfully, 


Alma Rosser Cardiff, Glamorgan 


Dear Sir, 

As achild | experienced out-of-the-body sensations, 
or astral travelling, on two occasions. | was seven or 
eight years old and was recovering from a par- 
ticularly bad attack of whooping cough. 

One night | suddenly found myself floating just 
above the roof of our house; then, just as suddenly, | 
was floating near the ceiling in a corner of my 
bedroom. | could see my mother shaking me awake 
and heard her calling my name — she sounded 
frightened. | could see myself quite clearly lying on 
the bed. 

In the morning, | told my parents about my ex- 
perience. My father told me it was a dangerous thing 
to do and | wasn't to do it again —| hadn't realised it 
was possible to do it at will. He explained to me thata 
thin cord kept me bound to my body -— if the cord 
broke, | would die. | was terrified when he said this, 
but at the same time | had a morbid fascination with 
the thought of doing it again. 

My second experience of astral travelling was, | 
think, just a few months after the first. | remember 
willing myself to do it and suddenly found myself in 
the same corner of the ceiling as before. All at once | 
felt terrified lest the cord break and! should die— and 
then | was back in my body again, looking up at the 
corner of the ceiling where | had been floating only a 
split second before. 

| have never experienced astral travelling since 
that time, about 37 years ago. However, during my 
late teens or early twenties, | remember experien- 
cing momentary sensations of thinking ‘How am | 
me?’ in a detached, out-of-the-body way. At that time, 
| thought these were signs of madness, and | was 
afraid of experiencing further, similar sensations. 
After about half a dozen of these incidents, over a 
period of two or three years, they stopped occurring — 
and now, although | should dearly love to be able to 
achieve a similar state of awareness, | seem unable 
to do so. 

Do any other readers have similar experiences? 
Yours faithfully, 

(Name and address supplied.) 


Send your letters to THE UNEXPLAINED, Orbis House, 20-22 Bedfordbury, London WC2N 4BT 
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